NGUYEN AI QUOC 


The Buffoonery, or Varenne 
and Phan Boi Chau 


Alexandre Varenne (October 3, 1870 — February 16, 1947) was a French journalist and 
politician. He was a member of the French Socialist Party. After Governor-General 
Merlin narrowly escaped an assassination attempt by revolutionary Pham Hong Thai of 
the Vietnam Restoration League in Shamian, Guangdong (China), Paris sent Varenne to 


govern in order to ease tensions in Indochina. 


The short story Nbiing tro Ié hay la Varenne va Phan Boi Chau (The Buffoonery, or 
Varenne and Phan Boi Chdu) by Nguyén Ai Quéc (later known as H6 Chi Minh, the first 
President of Vietnam) was written shortly after revolutionary Phan Boi Chau was 
kidnapped (June 18, 1925) in China and brought to be imprisoned in Hoa Lo Prison in 
Hanoi, where he was awaiting trial. At the time, Varenne was preparing to take office as 
Governor-General of Indochina. The story was written with the aim of encouraging the 


people’s movement within the country to demand Phan Béi Chau’s release. 


Due to public pressure in France and Indochina, Varenne half-officially promised to "look 
into’ Phan Bdéi Chau’s case. He made that promise; but even if we assume that an 
Indochina governor-general could be trusted to keep such a promise, we are still entitled 


to ask when and how exactly Governor-General Varenne will "look into" the case. 
First, he wants to "look into it" only once he is fully settled in over there. 


However, he has just set sail, and the voyage from Marseille to Saigon takes about four 


weeks. This means that during those four weeks, Phan B6i Chau will still be imprisoned. 


Upon arriving in Saigon, it’s easy to foresee that Varenne will be caught up, pulled along, 
overwhelmed, and coddled by the whirlpool of receptions, ceremonies, and words of 
praise and flattery. After that, there will be a grand tour of the native quarters, amidst 
thousands of yellow-skinned people, who have been subdued by France’s bayonets and 
now entrust their fate into the hands of the Governor-General. For the first time in his 
life, Varenne’s eyes will witness the wonders of an Indochinese city, on the streets, on the 
sidewalks, in the shops. Rickshaw pullers running at full speed, their bare feet slapping 
the hot ground; watermelons split wide open, glaring red; strings of sausages hanging 
under the eaves of food stalls; the bare belly of a Chinese merchant exposed to the sky; a 
mandarin sauntering by, lazily waving a fan, with the Cross of the Legion of Honor 


hanging on his chest. What a chaotic, bustling scene! 


Suddenly, everything stops, as if under the spell of a magic wand—or rather, under the 


crack of the whip of a French police officer, who wave it while shouting: 
“You filthy lot! Clear out, you filthy scum!” 


And so, the crowd, a mass of people, forms a quiet, orderly line on both sides of the 
street. What’s going on? The Governor-General’s car is about to pass... There it is! And 


there he is too! 

“The Governor has a two-horned hat on top of his head!” whispers a young boy. 
“Oh! What a beautiful long coat!” exclaims a young woman. 

“He’s about to give a speech!” shouts a student. 


“The Governor’s calves are wrapped in boots!” sighs a rickshaw puller. 


“Thick beard, sunken eyes,” mutters a scholar. 


And so, Varenne’s car drives between the two lines of people, their backs bent as he 
approaches. At the same time, a murmur rises: “Greetings, great lord! Our deepest 


respects, great lord!” 
Meanwhile, Phan Béi Chau remains imprisoned. 


From Saigon to Hanoi, Varenne will stop in Hué. The Annamese court, led by the 
Emperor or the shadow of the Emperor, will hasten to welcome the embodiment of 
France’s authority. Emperor Khai Dinh will invite Varenne to visit the imperial palace, 
and Varenne will enter. Emperor Khai Dinh will invite Varenne to a banquet, and 
Varenne will eat. When it’s time for dessert, the Emperor will rise, and with dignified 
steps, approach the Governor-General. With his long, slender fingers, adorned with 
glittering red and green jewels, he will pin upon Varenne’s chest the highest honor of the 


royal court: the Nam Long Medal, and thus, Varenne will be decorated. 
Meanwhile, Phan Boi Chau remains imprisoned. 


But let us follow—on the wings of imagination—the official buffoonery of Varenne. Let 
us follow him all the way to Hanoi, to the very gates of the main prison, to the cell where 


our revered countryman groans in pain. 


Oh, what a drama! Oh, what a confrontation! The man (Varenne) who betrayed the 
French working class, the politician expelled from his own party, the one who abandoned 
his past, abandoned his beliefs, abandoned his class, now face-to-face with the other man 
(Phan Béi Chau), the one who sacrificed his family and wealth to distance himself from 
the foreign invaders of his country, who lives in exile, constantly hunted by them, lured 
into countless traps, sentenced to death in absentia, and now shackled by the same 
people, enduring imprisonment, haunted day and night by the shadow of the guillotine 


looming over his neck like a ghost. 


What will happen between the shameful traitor and the hero, the savior, the selfless 
fighter for independence, worshiped by 20 million enslaved souls? What will happen 


between these two men? 


"T bring you freedom!" 


Varenne declared, extending his right hand to shake Phan Bdéi Chau's, while his left hand 
lifted the heavy shackles tightening around Phan Béi Chau in the gloomy prison. 


"But, in return, I ask that you give me your word of honor that you will remain loyal to 
France. Collaborate, join forces with France to carry out a mission of enlightenment and 


justice in Indochina. 


Mr. Phan Boi Chau, I am well aware of your noble spirit and the life of sacrifice and peril 
you have led, and I, personally, as the Governor-General of Indochina, wish to be the first 
to express my deep respect for you. But are the most chivalrous ideals always the best? 
Are they always achievable? Alas, no, sir! And why, oh why, do we persist in arguing and 
opposing each other when, with our hands clasped together, we could accomplish so 
many wonderful things for Indochina? Together, we could transform your country into a 


great modern nation, a self-governing state, a France in Asia! 


Oh, listen to me, Mr. Phan Bdi Chau! Abandon those thoughts of revenge, give up your 
old schemes, and stop trying to incite your people to rise against us. Instead, encourage 
them to collaborate with the French, and by doing so, you will gain everything, for your 


country, and for yourself! 


Regarding this matter, I can tell you about one of your former associates, Mr. Nguyén Ba 
Trac; you know, he has seen reason and now stands with us. But if you feel the example 
of your compatriot is not enough, let me share with you the examples of my own 
countrymen, my childhood friends, my comrades in arms: Gustave [Hervé], Alexandre 
[Millerand], Aristide [Briand], Albert [Thomas], Paul [Boncour], and Léon [Jouhaux]. 
These men, now all famous, have each in turn burned what they once worshipped and 
now worship what they once burned. And were they any worse off for it? Not at all. Our 
democracy, thank God, is doing just fine! Truly, the glorious democracy of France, which 
I now proudly represent here, is tolerant of those, like me, who have renounced the 


errors of youth. 


But look at me, Mr. Phan Béi Chau! I was once a member of the Socialist Party, and now 


here I am, Governor-General...!" 


And so, Phan Boi Chau looked at Varenne. But, strangely enough, Varenne's words 
seemed to fall on Phan Béi Chau's ears like "water off a duck's back," and Phan Béi Chau's 


indifferent silence throughout the encounter seemed to leave Varenne utterly astonished. 


It wasn’t because one spoke Annamese and the other spoke French: there was an official 
interpreter present, after all. Judging by the situation, it was simply because Phan Boi 


Chau didn’t understand Varenne, just as Varenne didn’t understand Phan Boi Chau. 


The meeting ended there, or at least no one knew anything more about it. Only the 
Annamese soldier standing guard at the prison door, who peeked through the bars, 
claimed to have noticed a slight change in the famous prisoner’s expression. He swore— 
the crafty fellow—that he saw the prisoner’s mustache twitch upwards ever so slightly 


before quickly settling back down, and it only happened once. 


If that was true, then it may have been that at that moment, Phan Bdi Chau smiled— 


smiled discreetly, invisibly, and silently, like the flutter of a fly passing by. 


— NcGuYEN AI QUOC 


PS.: A second witness to the Varenne-Phan Boi Chau meeting (who prefers not to be named) firmly claimed that Phan 


Boi Chau spat in Varenne’s face; that, too, is possible. 


